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A: Well, first of all, we lie when 
we say we arc black... 

V: We lie? Who lies? We as 
black pcoplc...oops Akin I just called 
us black... 

A: Alright, it’s true we don't lie 
but rather have been lied to, about, 
and even more importantly we re- 
spond to and seek to counter another 
directly related lie which is the idea 
of a white identity or a white people. 
The point I'm trying to foreground 
here is that the idea of blackness 
cannot be separated from whiteness 
and more specifically, white su- 
premacy. 

Historically, it is more accurate 
to say that we have been blacke/ieJ 
and it is important that we under- 
stand this, as we come together to 
create this “Black History" Month 
issue, in order not to obscure the 
essential differences that revolve 
around our similarities. In essence, 
it is dangerous to subscribe to an 
identity, to even attempt to bolster 
an identity, that is founded simply 
in response to slavery, colonialism, 
and/or racism 

V: I agree with you, but I also 
want to include the perspective of 
the first black communities. We 
have a history of incorporation. 
When we came here, we intermar- 
ried with Ojibway peoples, with 
poor European people and that his- 
tory has continued This may be 
based on our isolation, but when a 
black person comes here we have a 
tendency to attempt to incorporate 
them into this community. In ad- 
dition, this is related to the fact that 
we arc and have been relegated to 
the margins. However, lately, we 
have reached a situation where it 
seems that this black community 
is not valid. What people arc say- 
ing is that I don't necessarily want 
subscribe to this. 

A: But really the fact is that this 
Black' incorporation sounds too 
close to assimilation. It feels like a 
sort of counter assimilation in re- 
sponse to dominant white main- 
stream attempts. So, In effect, you 
have communities coming into 
Canada that are black skinned and 
referred to as Black this or African 
that, who neither want to be assimi- 
lated by a Black Canadian culture 



nor a white Canadian culture, fur- 
ther they do not they want to be ex- 
ploited or oppressed and they need 
to align themselves along the lines 
of that oppression 
(marginalization), rather then defin- 
ing themselves according to some 
mythic identity. 



V: Or a cultural expectation of 
"blackness.” We are both living in 
Canada and you arc Yoruba-Cana- 
dlan and I’m a Black-Canadian/ 
Finnish woman and we feel a sense 
of alliance and what is that alliance 
going to be based on, if its not on 
Black cultural expectations of assimi- 
lation? 



A: Historically, It would not have 
mattered to the white dominant 
structure who, exactly, I was or am, 
whether that be Yoruba, Gha, Zulu, 
Xhosa, the point was, and to a cer- 
tain extent it still is, that I was some- 
one who was there to be exploited 
especially along the lines of my dark 
skin. So that would have been where 
we would have united... 



V: Culturally we arc different but 
politically we are in the same situa- 
tion. 



A: Yeah, economically we have 
also been relegated to the same po- 
sition. And if we try to create some 
sort of pseudo-common culture in 
order to answer political and eco- 
nomic questions or problems, then 
we are prescribing the wrong diag- 
nosis for our ailment. 



V: So where we need to take this 
in terms of the 'blackened' commu- 
nity is a political alliance versus a 
cultural assimilationist mentality 
where new groups arc not expected 
to integrate into a black-Canadian 
culture. 



A: That would simply be the first 
step, ideally the next step would be 
to align ourselves with First Nations 
communities who also have the same 
sort of historical oppression and of 
Course any other embattled minor- 
ity group. 

V: Unless we start to realize that 
our alliances arc political, for spe- 
cific purposes, then we arc not go- 
ing to get to the root of the prob- 
lem, which is an attitude of exploi- 



tation. And if you don’t address that 
problem, then within our own com- 
munities we will continue that atti- 
tude of exploitation. We will never 
get to the place that we both would 
seek to be. 

A: Yeah a sort of vicious cycle 
sequence and this highlights the ten- 
dency to exploit as one that exists 
within the ‘black’ community and the 
white community. Further, this has 
the effect of exposing exploitation 
as a human problem as opposed to 
a black versus white problem. The 
fiction of black and white has been 
used to obscure the facts. 



V: Why do you find yourself 
aligned with me then.? I have prob- 
lems thinking its just a political alli- 
ances, when I see you, as a 'black- 
ened' person, I know you feel the 
same feelings of dehumanization 
which 1 have felt, and my family has 
experienced. And in that sense we 
do have that identity and it's not only 
based on a political agendas, but on 



a shared experience. 



A: Exactly but is a shared human 
experience of being blackened, of 
blackcndness. It says a lot about the 
fluidity of reality and identity. We 



both share a common insight based 
on our experience on how reality can 
be distorted. 

V: Also I think it is a quest 
[or humanity. I know that you will 
see humanity in me, as a black 
person, ...not necessarily as a 
woman, not necessarily for the 
other things that I am dehuman- 
ized as... 

That you will see me and affirm 
my humanity in a society which has 
denied it, which presumes my inferi- 
ority or embraces me as an ‘exotic’. 
In a society that sees race as such an 
object of dehumanization, I seek that 
in you and I think you seek that in 
me as well. 

A: In other words my humanity, 
despite the fact that I have been de- 
humanized along the artificial lines 
of skin colour allows me to testify 
to your humanity. My blackcnedness 
simply allows me to see you through 
your blackcnedness also as (above 
all) a human being, not as having 
'soul' or any other mythic cultural 
similarity. 

V: And it only works to a certain 
extent, cuz we have other aspects of 
our identity, we are not just black 



people. 

A: Exactly because there might 
be moments when I can’t see you 
anymore. In other words the human 
mind has a tendency for exclusion 
and sometimes I have that tendency, 
so whereas in some instances I could 
see you because you are a blackened 
person, there are other times that 1 
can’t see you in another mode of 
thought, where I am excluding you 
despite the fact that you are black 
too. Perhaps it might be because you 
arc a woman. 

V: Or a Muslim or because you 
speak a language, even metaphori- 
cally, which I do not understand. 
These differences can be admitted 
without the danger of losing each 
other. Once we realize this, we can 
no longer be mispackaged and more 
importantly, no longer would we 
define our own selves in opposition 
to a fabrication of 'white', and so this 
becomes a stronger position. We do 
not need to ‘rejoice’ in these differ- 
ences necessarily, because they 
should be anticipated. But we do 
have, and do feel, lines through which 
we can come together, and in this 
specific example, can create a spe- 
cial issue which rehumanizes us. 
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Uproar over attempts to compromise 



T he following is an editorial 
written by the coordinators 
of the Afrikan Liberation 
Month Special Issue of the 
Excallbur, York University’s student 
paper. As a result of this editorial, 
the issue which came out February 
3 of this year, was without the con- 
sultation of the coordinators, pulled 
off the stands by the editor-in-chief. 

It outlines the internal opposition 
confronted in the production of their 
8-year-old issue. 

Since these events, some mem- 
bers and supporting staff of 
Excalibur, those who were involved 
in the Afrikan Liberation Month Is- 
sue, have become targets and their 
commitment to the paper has been 
questioned. 

Our strength is in the numbers 
of our allies and so it is necessary to 
share with the larger community the 
experiences that these students and 
journalists are facing within the 
Excalibur. 

* # * 

The past few months have been 
tumultuous and insightful for us here 
at Black Caucus. It should be said 
from the onset that the issue which 
you have before you barely made it 
into existence. Why, you ask? Some 
members of Excalibur’s Editorial 
Board were recently proposing the 
reduction of the Afrikan Liberation 
Month Issue into a mere supplement 
of 3-5 pages. According to these 
Editorial Board members, the 8-ycar- 
old issue had become a concern, 
given its "exclusion" of other racial 
groups within the York community. 
The swift response by both Black 
Caucus and other concerned mem- 
bers from York’s student body to 
this absurd proposal was nothing 
short of outrage. In a school that 
claims to welcome diversity, 
shouldn’t its newspaper be embrac- 
ing the Afrikan Liberation Month 
Issue, instead of decreasing it? How 
would reducing the issue, which 
prides itself in equal opportunity and 
the upliftment of marginalized voices 
lead to the inclusion of other racial 
groups? Needless to say, nobody was 
fooled. 

Perhaps we would have felt better 
if Excalibur's tradition was one free 
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of prejudice. As late as 1990, Issues 
of Excalibur had to be withdrawn 
from the stands because of editorial 
content deemed racially offensive to 
blacks. The following year saw the 
call for the resignation of the Editor 
and Assistant Editor of Excalibur 
when a Black History Month fea- 
ture was found to contain racial stere- 
otyping and “broad, unsupported 
generalizations about the black com- 
munity . The outcry which followed 
both events was in response to the 
lack of sensitivity to minority issues 
exhibited by Excalibur. This led to 
the formation of Black Caucus, 
geared to bringing Black issues 
from the back page to the front." 
Despite the issue’s widespread ap- 
proval and support from the student 
body at large, the recent actions of a 
few Editorial Board members sadly 
reveal that, with regard to minority 
representation, little has changed. 

The recent conflict between 
Excalibur’s predominantly white 
Editorial Board and Black Caucus 
should be of interest to anyone con- 
cerned with the general state of race 
relations in Canada today. It would 
appear that the Editorial Board's ra- 
tionale for the issue’s reduction 
(read: elimination) was if the black 
student body was entitled to an is- 
sue dedicated to their experience, 
then all other minority groups 
should be, too. In other words, the 
matter of minority representation is 
an all or nothing affair. As evidenced 
here, demands made by countless 
minority groups for better and more 
accurate representation in the media 
can be manipulated in such a way 
that no one gets their voice heard at 
all. Ultimately, the status quo is 
maintained and the people who arc 
truly in need of fair recognition are 
ignored. 

Masking their true Intentions to 
marginalize the Afrikan Liberation 
Month Issue with idealistic notions 
of integration, some Editorial Board 
members even suggested that reduc- 
tion of the paper would allow Black 
Caucus to "become one” with 
Excalibur. We fall to realize how re- 
ducing the paper to a few pages and 
tucking it neatly within the regular 
paper for one week is going to pro- 




mote this integration. It seems more 
like a “tucking away" of our issues, 
and a move that would shift the lo- 
cus of control from Black Caucus 
editors into the hands of Excalibur’s 
editorial staff; something that would 
not “integrate" black writers, but 
would suppress them. 

Until the last moments leading 
up to production of this Issue, mem- 
bers of the Editorial Board contin- 
ued their efforts to thwart and com- 
plicate the completion of the paper. 
Various tactics Included attempts at 
minimizing pages, decreasing colour 
content, and challenging the integ- 
rity of submitted articles. This all 
culminated in the shocking (or not 
so shocking) walk-out of the Editor- 
in-chief and Managing Editor. 

Although these dismal and try- 
ing circumstances have taken their 
toll on Black Caucus, we remained 
determined to put forth the best is- 
sue possible. This series of events 
has taught us all a valuable lesson: 
mainly that, in the end, those who 
share similar goals and convictions 
must stay together in the face of ad- 
versity. 

We titled this Issue “Transitions" 
because we arc convinced that the 
time has come for us to move for- 
ward. This will not be possible, how- 
ever, unless there is a collective ef- 
fort to address matters that affect us 
all in this world; a world which Is 
not a given, but a problem. A prob- 
lem Is a challenge and an opportu- 
nity at the same time. The challenge 
is to make this world a better place 
for future generations; and the op- 
portunity is from now until the day 
we die. 

The experiences of the Black 
Caucus at The Excalibur cannot 
be dealt with in Isolation. As the 
co-ordinators of the Daily's 
equivalent Issue, the Black His- 
tory Month issue, we support the 
concerns raised by Black Caucus. 
Even more importantly, as staff 
of The McGill Daily, which 
stands for ideals that have been 
threatened by those holding the 
power at The Excalibur, we stand 
in solidarity. 

For further information, help, 
or advice, contact Black 
Caucus at (416) 736- 
2100 ext. 60272 or 
(416) 812-2460 or e- 

mail them at 
cac@interlog.com 
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Angela Davis continues to speak out 



BY JESSICA LIM 

T he following Is an excerpt a major problem in the black com- 
from a press conference held munities. Along with the abolition 
with black revolutionary, of the welfare system, there is a fail- 

femlnlst, and Intellectual Angela urc to stand together. We’ve got a 

Davis at a demonstration named Jeri- lot of work to do to persuade not 

cho '98. The Washington protest 
was organized to oppose the detain- 
ment of over 150 political prisoners 
In the United States and Canada. 

Both countries still deny the pres- 
ence of such prisoners within their 
prisons. 
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What do you think about the tra- 
ditional civil rights' movement and 
the lack of its ' presence here at this 
type of demonstration? 

A.D.: People who have been re- 
luctant to associate themselves with 
campaigns that place prisoners at the 
centre [of the struggle) will have no 
other choice. They will have no other 
choice. They will have to join us. I 
think this is a movement that young 
people will want to join. It’s nice to 
see so many young people here. I 
think there needs to be more young 
people up front in the leadership, 
making the calls for radical change. 
I’m actually very excited, I think 
we're on the verge of something im- 
portant, something exciting. If we 
don’t do it now, when will we ever 
be able to do it? 

Do you sec the spirit of the 
I960's in today's youth activism? 

A.D.: Well, I would like to call 
it a spirit of the latter 90’s. Because 
I think there is a tendency to rely 
too much on the 60 s to do the 
work that needs to be done today. 
And many of us did important work 
in the 60's. But over thirty years 
have gone by. These arc new condi- 
tions. 

The Black middle class is the 
largest its ever been - much because 
of the 60s movement. What is your 
consideration of their role and re- 
sponsibility in the movement at this 
point? 

A.D.: I hope that the increasing 
numbers of people who consider 
themselves part of the black middle 
class will get involved in this move- 
ment. Many people who are part of 
this new black middle class are just 
a paycheck away from this staple 
middle class. I do think that this is 
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only middle class people but work- 
ing class people as well that we need 
to build a movement in which pris- 
oners play a role not just as the ob- 
jects of our organizing and work. We 
don’t want to be latter day mission- 
aries but we want to argue that peo- 
ple who are behind bars are not dif- 
ferent from people in the free world. 
There are horrible people behind 
bars, and there are horrible people 
in the free world. Wc have to break 
this myth about the criminal, the 
racist myth of the criminal, which 
unfortunately influences the people. 

Do you think it s wrong for peo- 
ple to lump the political prisoners 
movement in with the general pris- 
oners movement? 

A.D.: I don't think so. There are 
people who are in prisons specifi- 
cally for their political beliefs and 
political activities. Surely all of 



those people identify with the plight 
of the almost two million people 
who arc behind bars in the U.S. In 
fact, more than thirty years ago 
when many of us were involved in 
the campaign 
to free Huey 
Newton, and 
Bobby Scale... 
and then my- 
self, can re- 
member that it 
was George 
Jackson and 
others who 
were arrested 
not for politi- 
cal reasons but 
for charges of 
theft or some- 
thing like that. 
George 
Jackson argued 
that we needed 
not only a 
movement to 
free political 
prisoners but 
also to over- 
throw the 
criminal jus- 
tice system, 
the role that 
the prison sys- 
tem plays as a 
repressive ap- 
paratus. And 
so it was actu- 
ally because of 
the struggles to free political pris- 
oners that wc learned how to de- 
velop this kind of analysis of the 
prison system. And I don't think 
that it makes sense simply to call 
for [attention to) political prison- 
ers because [the prison complex) 
is devouring ever larger numbers of 
people, particularly people of col- 
our. Certainly people of colour and 
the working class. And the people 
who are in prisons for political rea- 
sons are there precisely because they 
have supported working class peo- 
ple and poor people and Black peo- 
ple and Native Americans and 
Asians and Latinos. So there's an 
organic connection. 

What do you think of 
the reforms in the prison 
system? 1 

A.D: Unfortunately 
the reform movements 



of the past have only strengthened 
the repressive character of the pris- 
ons. Prisons were initially supposed 
to be these humane alternatives to 
corporal punishment. And now, 
aside from the death penalty, Impris- 
onment is the most repressive aspect 
of punishment. 

But that's because the people de- 
manded It. Over the last twenty years 
the people have been demanding that 
there be more punishment. 

A.D. But where do those ideas 
come from? The inability on the 
part of so many people to think 
critically about what is happening 
in this country is largely a result 
of the politicians and the media 
and the ideas about crime that cir- 
culate about crime, and the fear of 
crime circulate not only in the poli- 
ticians' speeches but also in popu- 
lar culture. We are living In a crime 
saturated environment. But that 
crime saturated environment is in 
a large part constructed by the 
popular culture around us. Most 
people who are afraid of crime arc 
the ones who are the least likely 
to be victims of crime. I think wc 
have to challenge it on that level. 
This means that wc have to con- 
duct an educational campaign. We 
have to demystify these ideas that 
hold people captive to the notion 
that prison is the only solution 
that's available. 

The prison population of women 
has been increasing. What arc your 
comments on this? Why do you 
think this is so? 

A.D. The increase in the popu- 
lation of women within this prison 
industrial complex is about twice 
that of the increase in the popula- 
tion of men. I think that in the 
future we re going to see an even 
larger number of women going to 
prison particularly with the aboli- 
tion of the welfare system and par- 
ticularly given the fact that there 
aren’t the kinds of jobs that the 
women who no longer receive 



AFDC (welfare) can survive on. 
There is something I think we need 
to keep in mind and that is, his- 
torically, women have been pun- 
ished In the home.. .within patriar- 
chal structures. They have been 
beaten by their husbands, their fa- 
thers and their brothers. That has 
been the nature of women's pun- 
ishment. It has been private. Male 
punishment has been public, in the 
prisons, in the penitentiaries. As 
the patriarchal structures begin to 
be challenged, It means that more 
women arc subject to public pun- 
ishment. 1 think it’s really impor- 
tant to make the connection be- 
tween violence against women in 
the home and the public punish- 
ment of women in the prison sys- 
tem. 

What message do you want the 
youth to take away from Jericho? 

A.D. This is the moment of the 
youth. Only the young people can 
help us out of this crisis. I know 
that there are wonderful veterans, 
people who have been In the move- 
ment for twenty, thirty, forty, fifty 
years here, and it’s quite amazing 
to sec so many people whom I've 
known since the 60’s. But this is 
the time for young people to take 
leadership. The rest of us who have 
the experience, we have the experi- 
ence. And wc have to share that ex- 
perience. But the youth shouldn’t 
expect us to give [them) leadership 
because 1 don’t think older people 
can give younger people the kind 
of leadership that's needed. As a 
matter of fact, the youth know a lot 
more than wc do about what is pos- 
sible now and what needs to be 
done. And I think young people are 
far more willing to take risks, and 
to do the kind of courageous things 
that are needed. ..So I'm willing to 
say that if the youth provide the 
leadership, then I will definitely fol- 
low. 

This interview was reprinted 

due to popular demand. It first 
appeared in the April 2, 1998 is- 
sue of the Daily. 
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DOES AN AFRJCAN'CANA' 
DIAN IDENTITY EXIST? 

Academics discuss what it means to be black in Canada 



BY CHANTELLE JONES 

B lack people live In Canada- 
that is a known common fad. 
To claim that an African-Ca- 
nadian identity exists in Canada, one 
that can actually be related to, is an 
entirely different matter. 

Creating a black identity in 
Canada is made difficult by the on- 
slaught of American culture where 
African-American identity is already 
prominent. At first, this distinction 
between African-American and Afri- 
can-Canadian would seem simple. 
However, it becomes evident that the 
Afrlcan-Canadian identity Is frag- 
mented and complex. 

In the US, new citizens are re- 
ferred to primarily as Americans 
whereas Canadians arc given the 
opportunity to maintain a second 
national identity. Many diaspora 
groups co-exist within the Black 
community: |amaican-Canadians, 
Haitian-Canadians, Trinidadian-Ca- 
nadians, Nigerian-Canadians, etc. 
There are also indigenous groups of 
blacks whose families have lived in 
Canada for several generations. They 
arc concentrated primarily in Nova 
Scotia and Ontario as a result of 
the Loyalist and Underground Rail- 
road influxes from the US in the 
18th and 19th centuries. With so 
many diverse backgrounds, how then 
can “Africa-Canadian" identity be 
defined? 

Dr. George Elliot Clarke, visit- 
ing professor of African Canadian 
Literature at McGill, claimed that 
despite the wide array of labels blacks 
apply to themselves the Canadian 
experience has influenced the devel- 
opment of an African-Canadian con- 
sciousness. Using the example of 
recent black immigrants from Africa 
or the Carribcan, Clarke said that 
“because of their experience here, 
they gradually adopts ‘Canadian 
practices." He added that this can 
be seen in the works of black immi- 
grant writers. According to Clarke, 
their focus is primarily on “there 
or “back home," but eventually, their 
focus alters and becomes more rec- 
ognizably Canadian. As for second- 
generation Canadians, Clarke be- 
lieved that “where you grow up de- 
fines who you are; parental remind- 
ers and efforts to instill values and 
culture of the ‘home land’ influences 
the child, but only to the extent that 
the Canadian context allows." Con- 
sequently, an African-Canadian iden- 
tity is formed. 

However, according to one 
McGill student, Karen Richardson, 



there Is no single African-Canadian 
identity, norshouldblacks try to cre- 
ate one. Richardson believes that 
presently, there lacks substantial In- 
tegration and blacks In Canada tend 
to hold on to their Immigrant back- 
grounds, it would take many genera- 
tions [in Canada] before there will 
be homogenization." She referred to 
Canada as a largely immigrant coun- 
try. Different cultures interact “but 
maintain separate identities." For her, 
identity is multiple — that is what 
being Canadian is all about. 

Similarly, Kory Brewster who 
studies Physiology at McGill, be- 
lieves that within the black commu- 
nity, there is no real significant sense 
. “Our place of origin di- 
vides us, our colour unites us exter- 
nally, but we arc internally segre- 
gated," he said. Brewster claimed that 
the skin colour is enough for whites 
to categorize, but within the com- 
munity, skin colour is not a suffi- 
cient trait for homogenization. “1 do 
believe that there is an identity, for 
blacks in Canada, but it is not uni- 
form. What is grounds for categori- 
zation is only on the surface." 

Second-year student of English 
Literature Akin Alaga suggests that 
blacks in Canada are overly influ- 
enced by American cultural imperi- 
alism. For him, there is too much 
emphasis placed on finding an "iden- 
tity" and consequently many blacks 
adopt the American conception of 
Blackness. "We can’t apply black- 
American tools of consciousness to 
a Canadian setting," said Alaga. 
“There is an identity in Canada, but 
as we are using the wrong, Ameri- 
can tools, it is difficult to locate." 
He argued that there are adequate 
differences between Canada and the 
United States, specifically the Ca- 
nadian tradition of covert forms of 
racism and domination as opposed 
to the American explicit racism. For 
Alaga, this fundamental difference 
alone makes it impossible to analyze 
Canada and the US in the same 
context. 

Dionne Brand, the critically ac- 
claimed black-Canadian author of 
Caribbean descent believed that re- 
gardless of colour, Canadian identity 
is made up of a variety of different 
cultures, ethnicities and experiences: 
“Canadian identity is always being 
claimed by whatever wave of immi- 
gration preceded another.... Perhaps 
merely landing here two hundred years 
ago or two decades ago or two years 
ago doesnt matter. 
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A Mystery Thriller 
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Directed by Dennis Garnhum 
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SOUNDS OF BLACK 
NESS IN THE CITY 



The Montreal black spoken word scene 



BY GHIABE GUIBINGA 



I n West African society, where Debbie Young, a local poet, 
many of today’s black Canadi explains that the black spoken 
ans come from and the place word scene encompasses about 
that many New World black people a dozen poets. This number 
were uprooted from, it was the griot probably underestimates the size 




action and community strength- 
ening. Issues such as love, unity, 
gender relations, and critiques of 
marketed and commercialized 
society are central to the scene. 

One all encom- 
passing theme 
is the denuncia- 
tion of social 
injustice. These 
same issues 
resonate inside 
the white spo- 
ken word scene 
as well. 



who collected and disseminated sto- 
ries both ancient and new. They 
served as the collective memory of 
the people. A library of spoken 
words. The griot however was also 
the praise-singers, storytellers, and 
entertainer. And, Yet, none of these 
descriptions quite capture the influ- 
ence they have in almost every apscct 
of the black culture. For New World 
slaves in the face of subjugation, this 
oral tradition has continued as the 
only means to express and teach that 
we are, we have been and we will con- 
tinue to be. The griot has passed 
through centuries, over seas, and has 
found a voice to speak through many 
different bodies. 

The Montréal black poetic scene 

Montreal has its own modern 
griot in black spoken word artists. 
They play an important part In pro- 
moting a strong sense of identity in 
the city and breaking out of the stere- 
otypes that dehumanize black com- 
munities 



of the community given the tran- 
sient nature of the scene. The 
estimate also docs not Include 
the plethora of rap and reggae 
artists who draw on poetics. 
Young adds, “It Is not astonish- 
ingly present but certainly not 
absent .” 

Spoken word shows can be 
found regularly at the Yellow Door, 
Le Cirque, Isart (temporarily 
closed), and Artothèque de 
Montreal". 

Crosses and cruxes 

The issue of identity is impor- 
tant for any artist. The artistic 
creation is often a way of discov- 
ering and rediscovering the self. 
The everlasting Issue of “Who am 
1 and what it means to be black in 
multi-cultural Canadian society" 
says Kale Kcllough, local poet, is 
particularly central for black po- 
ets. 

The topics addressed arc not 
simply about the search for Indi- 
viduality but about human intcr- 



A segregated mi- 
lieu 

Despite the 
fact that both 
white and black 
spoken word 
scenes often ad- 
dress issues per- 
taining to social 
injustice, de- 
mocracy, and 
police brutality, the poetic scene is 
relatively segregated, both for the 
artist and for the audience. The 
transcultural bridge between the 
white and black scene is not often 
traveled. 

According to Marc, a volunteer 
at Arcothcque de Montreal , the 
poetic readings that take place there 
every Wednesday rarely feature black 
poets . “When they do,” he adds 
“the audience is ninety-nine percent 
white." 

Kellough notes that “black peo- 
ple rarely attend spoken word shows 
featuring mainly white poets." 
Young, who has had the opportu- 
nity of performing for both audi- 
ences, concurs. 



for years. This criticism is shared 
by Akin Alaga, a Montreal-based 
poet. 

“The Montréal spoken word 
black scene is sometimes too 
much emotion with few sub- 
stances", he adds that “this is a 
controversial view of the scene. 
He deplores that in some poetic 
performances, the emphasis is too 
often put on the charisma of the 
performer instead of the message 
Itself. 

Another school of thought, 
which includes Young, 
asserts that the per- 
former and the message 
arc intimately linked, 
and cannot be dissoci- 
ated. What characterizes 
spoken word is the 
ritual, the relationship 
between performer and 
audience. The emotion, 
the tone and the loud- 
ness a performer is 
putting into the poetical 
reading have impact on 
how the message is cap- 
tured. 

Kellough, without 
denouncing the role of 
performance, agrees that 
if not properly inte- 
grated, it can distract the 
audience from the literary quality. 



A larger circle 

The winter release of the compi- 
lation entitled Worldlife: Tales of the 
Underground Griots is an indication 
that a healthy black spoken word 
scene does exist in Montréal and 
throughout Canada. 

The recent creation of spoken 



word company Fonlcs and Funk by 
Young and other poets is a posi- 
tive signal of the institutionaliza- 
tion of the community. The com- 
pany is devoted to the promotion 
and the fostering of young black 
poets. 

As Kellough's states “the future 
of the black spoken word scene in 
Montréal resides” not simply in the 
individual performances but “in ex- 
change and interaction between art- 
ists, through poetical workshops 
and performance, and through re- 




cording and publishing their 
works." 



Forties 6 funk, a perform- 
ance poetry event will be held 
on Friday, February 26 at De 
Seve cinema, Concordia Uni- 
versity H00 de Maisonneuve 

O. 



Charisma or Substance 
Much black artistic 
creations are filled with ; 

emotion, through ges- 1 

lures, tones, and flue- 
tuations in volumes . 

This has been a strong f 

critique of black artists 
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RONNIE BURKETT THEA1 
w. . Created and performer 
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FEBRUARY 23 to 27 
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Students pay only $5 for eye exam & get 
S75 coverage towards eyeglasses or 
contacts - with your Health Insurance. 



•Eye Exam 

• Eye Glasses 
•Contact Lenses 

• Student 8 Faculty Discount 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1535 Sherbrooke St. W. 
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Camp Maromac 

LAC QUENOUILLE 
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If you enjoy working with children and have 
experience and qualifications, we have the 
job lor you! EXCELLENT SALARIES. 
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Waterfront Director 
Waterskl Instructor 
Sklboat Driver 
Swimming 
Sailing 
Sailboarding 
Canoeing 
Arts & Crafts 
Drama 
Counsellors 
Guitar/ Plano player 
Nursing Assistant 
Registered Nurse 



Rockclimbing 

Rollerblading 

Bicycling 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Volleyball 

Soccer 

Goll 

Disk Jockey 
Secretary 
Food Service 



(514)485*1135 1-800-884-2267 

www.maromac.com 



A FIRST CLASS VACATION EXPERIENCE 



the Montréal access card, your ticket to 
85 cultural and recreational activities. 

Save on admission to: 

- Bell Amphitheatre skating rink 

- Canadian Centre for Architecture 

- Centaur Theatre 

- Goethe Institute films 

- Jarry Tennis Centre 

- McCord Museum 

- Montreal Impact soccer games 

- Montréal Symphony Orchestra 

Only Î5, only for Montréal residents. 

Information: 87-ACCÈS, 9 for English service, #610 or pick 
up a brochure at Accès Montréal offices or municipal 
library branches. 

www.ville.montreal.qe.ca/cam 
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Les Cours Mont-Royal 

■ 2020 University 284-0266 

Pres. Kennedy, Metro Level 

- 3575 Park Ave. 849-6176 

Corner Prince Arthur 
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NINTENDO? 4 

JL 

Nintendo of Canada Ltd. has opportunities for energetic, hard working, creative individuals 
to assist in managing and promoting its products at one of its principal attractions at 
Montreal's La Ronde, The Nintendo MégaDôme. 



MEGADOME MANAGER 

Salary: $2400/monlh 
Positions available: One (1) 

Start Dale: April 1,1999 (part lime to start) 

End Date: September 15, 1999 

Responsibilities 

• manage daily operations of an interactive pavilion, 

• hire and train pavilion and management stall, 

• create an environment that is fun and welcoming, 

• assist in developing and executing local promotions, 

• work with national marketing department, 

• develop measurable goals, record traffic, 

. • work with La Ronde Administration (as a Nintendo 
representative). 

Qualifications 

• previous managerial experience involving kids and teens, 

• extensive experience working in a team setting, 

• reliable and efficient manager, negotiator, and 
communicator, 

• high energy leader with understanding ol youth market 
and culture, 

• demonstrated creativity, independence and resourcefulness, 

• knowledgeable about video games and computer industry. 



Please fax all resumes to Chad McFarlin at 604.279.1649 or e-mail at nocljobs@noa.nintendo.com by 5:00 p.m. 
(PST) February 26. Although we appreciate your interest in this opportunity, only those candidates selected will be 

notified for an interview. (No Phone Calls Please.) 



MEGADOME GAME PROMOTER 

Salary: SI0/hr 

Positions available: Eleven (11) 

Start Dale: May 1, 1999 
End Date: September 6, 1999 

Responsibilities 

• greet and assist visitors in game playing, 

• familiarize oneself with all products, 

• run contests and award prizes, 

• distribute promotional materials as required, 

• assist in local and national promotions. 

Qualifications 

• thorough understanding ol all Nintendo systems, games 
and accessories, 

• sell starter, outgoing personality, 

• reliable and effective communicator, 

• high-energy individual with an understanding ol the 
youth market and culture, 

• creativity and a team player. 
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CLARKE 

BY AKIN ALAGA 



: Let’s start with the issue of 
why African-Canadians need 
to build their own Institu- 



C: Well, we have a terrific need 
for such institutions across the board 
- ranging from medical institutions 
to community based and sensitive 
legal assistance, to educational insti- 
tutions that respond to the multi- 
cultural fabric and the bilingual 
characteristics of the African-Ca- 
nadian community. Every single 
career that you can name requires 
some means of organized African- 
Canadian endeavor to assist other 
Black people until such a time 
when the vice or disease of rac- 
ism is done away with. Another 
motivation for institutional sup- 
port that we create stems from the 
necessity to reinforce our own self 
esteem. A final incentive stems 
from not having to remain depend- 
ent on other people. That is not 
to say to give up our rights to re- 
quest and demand community 
help, lets say in the economic sec- 
tor, although we do have to con- 
tinue to insist, we still need to be 
able to build some structures for 
ourselves because it is not in any- 
body else’s interest to do it for us 
and if they do do it for us it Is 
going to be to suit their agenda 
not ours. 



A: What do you feel arc the in- 
sufficiencies within the present Ca- 
nadian institutions available to us 
as Black Canadians and in particu- 
lar the educational institutions? 

C: This is a great example be- 
cause these institutions are not there 
necessarily to make sure that Black 
kids, or people who identify as Black 
or of African heritage, receive an 
education that revolves around their 
culture, or which is culture focused, 
and not Afro-centric necessarily, but 
certainly focused on what they feel 
comfortable with and that at the 
same time their mental and spiritual 
well being Is enhanced by. Of course 
if you come from the majority group 
into the educational system it is go- 
ing to help enhance your sense of 
self esteem because it is the majori- 
ty’s history and pantheon of heroes 
that are extolled when put forward 
in the classroom and this is not nec- 
essarily .. the ease for people from 
other ethnic or racial backgrounds. 

...and Although I know there 
is an effort particularly during this 
month, African heritage month, to 
try to inject a little bit more of Black 
heritage into the educational system, 
this is really a band aid approach. It 
is nice and it is important that this 
happens but there is so much more 
that needs to be done. Black chil- 
dren need to have a good basic 



schooling in who they arc and the 
problem is that Black people often 
feel alienated simply because they 
often do not have a sense of what is 
at stake or what they have in terms 
of a stake in this society and that is 
not always made clear or sometimes 
Is even distorted by larger society 
and so it is very important that we 
undertake the educating, the build- 
ing, the nurturing of our young peo- 
ple’s minds and I'm not saying this 
in any racist way at all, it is just that 
when you arc an embattled minority 
you have to do things to enhance 
your own presence, you have to be 
able to strengthen your own psychol- 
ogy, and you can't expect the major- 
ity or the majorities to do that for 
you, because they may or may not, 

A: Do you think that this lack of 
African-Canadian institutions is 
partly responsible for the contradic- 
tions within Afro-Canadian elites for 
example I read an essay of yours 
Clarke vs Clarke" that was con- 
cerned with Tory elitism as a con- 
tradiction within Clarke's political 
protest agenda? 

C: Well, I think that it is a con- 
tradiction especially if, on the one 
hand, you want to argue for some 
kind of racial unity, and then, on the 
other hand, you want to say that we 
have to allow for class stratification 
In the community. I’m not saying 
that this is wrong. But you must re- 
alize that it is going to be more dif- 
ficult to organize on the 
basis of racial unity if in •_ 

fact you have class strati- ; 

fication at the 1 

ccntcrpoint of your own 
ideology.... though I'll 
make this point in his | 
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dclense, what I like about his work 
is that it shows that there is class 
disunity among African-Canadians 
and that it is facile to simply argue 
for unity as a means of papering it 
over. If there is going to be any kind 
of organizing It has to be structured 
around the fact that there is disunity. 
One has to understand that it is 
very difficult to argue for unity just 
for unity’s sake and that effective 
organizing has to understand the 
divisions within the community 
and not to paper them over by ap- 
peals for "unity" But rather grap- 
ple with them and understand that 
they arc real and that we as a peo- 
ple can have our allegiances based 
upon those divisions. 

.... The fact is that we really arc, 
to use Joe Clark’s phrase, is a com- 
munity of communities. And to re- 
turn to Austin Clarke, what I ob- 
ject to in his work is his failure. In 
my mind, to make it really clear 
that although there is a need for 
unity within the Afro-Canadian 
community there are also divi- 
sions... and so there is that appeal 
for unity without really tussling 
with the effect class stratification 
Is going to have on the call for 
unity. However, what is valuable 
in his work is that such a distinc- 
tion does occur, and that all I ask 
is that there be more careful 
thought about what that really en- 
tails. in terms of any kind of mass 
mobilization. 



A: What d o you perceive to be 
the financial situation of the Afro- 
Canadian community, in terms of 
power and organization? 

C: Well, I' m no expert in this 
field, but what I will say is what 
we learn from our African-Ameri- 
can counterparts is that that even the 
poorest communities have access to 
thousands of dollars and that this 
wealth could be poured into eco- 
nomic activity to enhance the com- 
munity if it were properly harnessed. 

In Canada we are beginning to 
see in places like Toronto, I don't 
know as much about the Montreal 
situation as I do Toronto, there defi- 
nitely is a business base that is coa- 
lesced. With that we finally have 
the basis for some sort of greater 
economic activity or unity to en- 
courage job creation and this sort 
of thing Is absolutely essential in 
order to create any kind of even 
semi-independent economy that 
can absorb people and give them 
jobs which will have the effect of 
eliminating the feeling of being to- 
tally dependent on the larger main- 
stream economy, which is not to 
say that they shouldn't because of 
course they should they are con- 
tributing to It, but at the same time 
almost every other ethnicity in this 
country has its own culturally 
based economy no matter how 
small it may be and Afro-Canadi- 
ans need to set up their own mini 
economy in order to provide a 
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What’s going on? 
Where do we go 

FROM HERE? WHO? 

Why? 



“Although I know there is an 

effort particularly during this 

month, African heritage 

6 
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i month, to try to inject a little 

v.v' <\>V> ,«> 

bit more of Black heritage into 

11 1 1 

the educational systemi this is 

■f-' f • ; . “• 

really a band aid approach. It 

/ r r 



basis (or greater penetration and glcs in a series of locations... The 



participation in the 
economy. 

A: Black Capitalism? 



ways be exploited by every other 
economic front is one of the major group. The point is that we are 
battlefields just as the educational participating as consumers in 
frontier is another battlefield. There this system anyway, so we might 
are as many battlefields as there arc as well participate In such a way 
social activities in this society and it as to bring about the most ben- 
U: Tcah, 1 guess I am talking is a mistake to focus on just one of efits to our community and not 

about Black Capitalism But the them. People are oppressed on a simply consumers but also créa- 1 ** ITlIj * 1 

reason why is the Capitalist sys- number fronts and we have to fight tors of wealth. I mean, the fact Q011C» " Vj60rC|C JElillOT xjlcirKC 

tern, no matter how much people on them all at once , we don’t have a that, according to the 1991 ccn- ’ ? ’j ^ v'‘ 

on the progressive or left side may choice we have to or we’re going to sus, the most highly educated 

attack it, the fact is that is here be defeated, we have to in order to group of Canadians consist of 9999B99l9fl9B99H999flH99H9MK < . 

and looks as if it is here to stay, at achieve anything that is going to look Black men when measured 

least temporarily, and given the like equality against the fact that our unemploy- nity. So we should not be under any at die same time they have to be 

fact it is a reality with which we are ment rate is quite high in relation to illusions that individual success in much more structured in order to- 

faced , I think it is important to A: I agree with you but when you the majority, is in itself telling that this kind of system means some 

participate in that system as much talk about issues like Black capital- there is a problem that needs to be kind of group success, it never Affect fundamental change, 

as possible while making sure there ism, I get a little uncomfortable be- addressed In this way of building does and another term for this type an( ! H * s a l so l° n g lcrm oriented 

is a degree of nationalism around cause this is exactly where I pinpoint your own economic base as well as of thing is tokenism for even when 

that participation. In that sense I the contradictions in Afro-Canadian fighting along other lines, .if not you you do have this, these individuals C: : because It is grounded In the 

am appealing for a sense of realism elites that 1 illustrated In the Austin are simply going to remain as cogs often feel constrained in the use of people, having a grassroots scnsibil- 

in dealing with the Capitalist fact and Clarke reference, particularly be- in somebody else’s machine .. for their authority, mainly because Ity and having a very clear structure 

taking our place within it but not as cause, at the end of the day, what it clearly it is not due to the lack of they do not have this community like the NAACP In the United 

subservient people but rallieras peo- sounds like to me, is an appeal that know-how that we do not have jobs base of which I’m talking about, States or as serious as a political 
pie who are using it to benefit our- borders on a call that would enable ...our struggle Is about how to they never built one to support any party Political parties In this coun- 
selves the way other groups have used Afro-Canadians to exploit them- organize ourselves in order to get our kind of real focus on African-Cana- ‘*7 ave ecn very success u .. in 

it to benefit themselves ... for only selves within this Capitalist super- share of the resources, it’s about dlan concerns. terms of being able to pull through 

with some kind of economic base structure. g rou P competition and this whole One way of dealing with this grassroot i cas an at t le same 

can we hope to have any kind of society Is set up on that basis (Que- came out of an interesting proposal time being able to energize those 

real force within this society because C: I think that is a good point bee is perfect example of this) ,. They put forward by the 1991 census done same grassroots to carry out ac- 

ultimatcly that is what it comes down but at the same time my call for re- understand that the whole game of here at McGill and that is African- ‘Ion while having clear leadership p 

to : if you do not have an economic alism focuses on the fact that this Capitalism is played by groups not Canadians need to evolve their own and they can change that leadership 

base and a political base then you system does not appear to be trem- played by individuals despite all this Parliament or Assembly. In other through review or what have you. 

are, essentially, expendable and will bling. or falling . In fact, Capital- talk about individualism because It words, represent the diversity In the sec something like that as ncc- 

be treated as such ism appears to be fairly confident is really about the support of groups community and also to provide a essary for A rlcan-Canadian revo- 

Another point I’d like to make ....and so we have to arm ..Croups enter into the Capital- forum for airing our problems and ution as well. That Is. a real s.ruc- 
is that 1 think the struggle for Afri- ourselves.Jn terms of exploitation 1st structure to benefit themselves coming up with solutions for them ture ha can survive change, or 

can-Canadian selfhood has to be we will always be exploited so long yes individuals are In there but these that would be acceptable to every even . the ^ o J ^ or change 

carried out on a whole series of as we do not have some base of our Individuals are getting support from one .... It would be structured so " the political situa ion, because It 

fronts, it is actually a series of strug- own to fall back upon, we will ai- and supporting their particular group as to make its leadership respon- ^ respon S , ve to what people arc dc- 

7 5 that they arc coming out slve and responsible to its grass- mandlng on the ground, but tirst 

of this is why nothing roots initiatives and this sort of or- people on the ground have to have 

T* I comes out of individual ganizatlon Is not simply spontané- ‘he c l car consciousness about who 

1 I achievement for the ously in response to or In reaction they are, what they need without fac- 

^ community at large, to the shooting of., so and so and ing obscurity or falling Into obscu- 

rr . that’s why nothing trick- this is not to downplay responsive rlty about what the struggle is, or 

| cs J own to the commu- action because response Is good but aims to achieve 
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C: Yeah, I guess I am talking 
about Black Capitalism But the 
reason why is the Capitalist sys- 
tem, no matter how much people 
on the progressive or left side may 
attack it, the fact is that it is here 



Is nice and it is important that 

1 

this happens but there is so 

1 1 

much more that needs to be 
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and looks as if it is here to stay, at achieve anything that is going to look 

least temporarily and given the like equality 

fact it is a reality with which we are 



pie who are using it to benefit our- borders on a call that would enable 

selves the way other groups have used Afro-Canadians to exploit them- 

it to benefit themselves ... for only selves within this Capitalist super- 
with some kind of economic base structure, 
can we hope to have any kind of 



aims to achieve 
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McGill’s Africana Studies Committee 

CELEBRATES 30 YEARS OF SURVIVAL 



BY VERDA COOK 



It took over 150 demonstrators, 400 who made that decision. But look- 
signatures, and a committee before Ing at the course calendar tells me 
McGill University quietly shuffled that we have an African Studies pro- 
away plans to scrap the African Stud- gram.” 



" Worldliness is therefore the restoration to such 
works and interpretations of their place in the glo- 
bal setting, a restoration that can only be accom- 
plished by an appreciation not of some tiny, defen- 
sively constituted corner of the world, but of the 
large many-windowed house of human culture as a 
whole.” -Edward W. Said 



with a year of violent Montreal-wide 
student clashes with racist univer- 
sity administration. That same year, 
a walk-in forced the African Stud- 
ies Association Conference to 
prioritize the hiring of professors 
of African descent In the program. 
30 years later, there arc no full time 
professors of African descent on 
faculty. 

Professor Aziz Fall, who is pres- 
ently teaching the program’s final 
seminar, secs the lack of support 



for African studies as a political 
resolution as well. “Africa is not 
the only area, but as a continent it 
is very important. All these peo- 
ple arc very relevant and Important 
for the University to highlight". 
He adds “We have the resources, 
but we are dealing with a lack of 
political will [on the part of the 
University] and the fragility of the 
budget.” 

Pyne asserts that “Over the past 
5 years of our existence the Com- 



ics major. 

That was 1994 and the Africana 
Studies Committee (ASC), origi- 
nally created as an emergency stu- 
dent initiative, continues to exist. 
Members arc vividly aware, however, 
that without a continued student 
spotlight on McGill’s 'priorities’, 
African Studies may not survive a 
New McGill. 

“If it weren’t for the Committee 
[ASC] there would be no support 
from the University for the program. 
The seminar would not be there, the 
students would not be there, and the 
professors would not," says Pohanna 
Pyne, Event Coordinator of ASC. 

African Studies, parellcling the 
cultural and economic situation of 
black people in Canada, has now 
been permitted to exist, but only on 
the margins of McGill’s curriculum. 
The undergraduate program, the only 
one of its kind in Canada, celebrates 
its 30th anniversary this year, with- 
out a chair. Outgoing professors are 
not being replaced, and of the 37 
courses listed in the calendar, only 
21 are actually offered (a mere 7 of 
which deal uniquely with Africa and 
the diaspora). According to Pyne, 
W hat the University is teaching is 
half-hearted." 

Dean of Arts Carmen Miller is 
not familiar with the 1994 proposal 
to cut the major. In reference to the 
proposal. Miller says, "1 don't know 



mittcc’s initiatives and visions have 
developed. ASC no longer just 
wants sustainability for the pro- 
gram." 

The committee no longer lim- 
its Its mandate to discussing cur- 
riculum expansion. They are recon- 
sidering the notion of “education," 
seeking an expansion which would 
surpass the teaching of ideas. The 
movement is towards a formation 
of dialogues which extend beyond 
the campus. 



A MEMBER OF AFRICANA STUDIES SPEAKS 



The proposal was made by the 
University's own African Studies 
Committee. The university asserted 
insufficient resources, staffing prob- 
lems and anticipated faculty retire- 
ments as their reasons for cutting the 
major. The decision also coincided 
with McGill principal Bernard 
Shapiro’s announcement of a ‘New 
McGill*. 

Dean Miller explains the lack of 
university interest in African Stud- 
ies as a strictly financial issue. "Re- 
duced payments [from the province] 
means that the Faculty of Arts was 
forced to cut 3 million dollars out 
of its budget. The only way we can 
cut is by cutting staff." 

According to the Dean, the Uni- 
versity is about to undergo a “res- 
toration process where 1-2% will be 
put back into programs." A claim 
ASC heard last year as well. The 
Dean could not say which programs 
the money will be funneled back 
into. 

Pyne states that “McCill has 
never responded with enthusiasm [to 
African Studies], Certain figures al- 
ways say they are supportive. When 
the principal receives 400 signatures 
and says thank you and docs noth- 
ing, that s a gesture." 

The student-administration con- 
flict has been part of the history of 
the African Studies program. The 
inception of the program coincided 



BY POHANNA PYNE 

T he African Studies program 
is 30 years old this year. 
Created In 1969, The Afri- 
:an Studies program emerged out 
af a social and political cry for so- 
cial change and that of a balanced 
jjniversity education. 

Throughout the 60s and 70s 
African countries were gaining their 
political independence from the co- 
onial strangle hold, and the smell 
|af change was becoming intoxicat- 
ng. The shocking violence and in- 
ustice of the 'Sir George Williams 
Affair’ was fresh on everybody’s 
jnind as well as that of the Congress 
p f Black Writers which was held in 
68 in the ballroom of the Shatner 
^uilding. In response to these social 
hanges, McCill added the African 
Studies program to its curriculum. 
The University was not unique in its 
decision. Universities in the U.S. 
nd Europe were also developing 
[heir own version of African or Afri- 
an-American based Studies. 

Thirty years later the program 
till exists. That s right - it exists, 
uite simply. There are no profes- 
ors or administrators celebrating 
|his anniversary, no banners being 
ung from the Arts 
uilding, no official cer- ■“ 

mony congratulating 
he University on the 
uality of its education. 

Why? Because McGill 



HER MIND 

lacks pride in its purpose. It lacks 
the sincere intention of quality edu- 
cation. Over the past 30 years the 
program has not developed to its 
potential. In 1994, it was even rec- 
ommended that the program be cut 
from the curriculum. In response, 
The Africana Studies Committee 
(ASC) was formed by members of 
the Black Students Network 

(BSN). 

Today, the question still remains 
- Why won't McGill recognize the 
integral role of African Studies? 

What would happen if ASC, read 
students, did not demand that 
courses pertaining to Africa and the 
African diaspora be included in the 
curriculum? "We don’t have the 
money,” they say. As a result, 
courses on Pan-Africanism, the Or- 
ganization of African Unity (OAU), 
ECOMOC, (African) philosophy, 
the African film industry, etc. are 
deemed impossible. 

But the demand is always there - 
because the desire to learn continu- 
ous to exist. African Studies courses 
such as African-Canadian literature, 
Peoples and Cultures of Africa, Car- 
ibbean Fiction, South African His- 



tory, West African History, Th 
Soul and Soul Music, etc. arc al 
ways packed. 

The answer is in promotion. 

Many students graduate from 
McGill never realizing the existencij 
of such a program. Some professor: 
swear it was eliminated years ago 
McGill needs to take pride in tin 
potential of a program that directlvj 
relates to the University’s future. 

Celebrating 30 years of Africai 
Studies is a celebration of future anc 
its potential. African(a) Studie 
needs exchange programs with Afri 
can universities, connections will 
African, Caribbean and African-Ca 
nadian business communities ii| 
Montreal, an infrastructure that car 
welcome leading scholars of Africa 
descent, and many other resources. 

Most importantly, the progran 
needs vibrant dialogue on how sucl 
a program can develop despite finan 
cial barriers. If McCill looks it wil 
find the money. If McCill looks ij 
will find scholars to teach. If McGil 
learns from its past, it will create > 
program that teaches appreciate 
for the complexity of "human cul 
turc as a whole." 
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A LOOK BACK AT MAJOR MOMENT^ BLACK H|/rORY, AS REPORTED BY THE DAILY 



Thursday, October 15, 1959 situation one member whose chap- 

“'Can’t Be Helped’ Attitude Held ter at Varsity was involved stated, 
By Frats on Segregation Issue’ “It’s a shame that a rule originating 

in the Southern states must affect 
The question of segregation in us 1° the North but there is appar- 
fraternlties and sororities met with cntly nothing we can do." 
mixed reaction when prominent fra- 
ternity executives were polled by the Monday, November 22, 1971 

...... 1 . m, n '..ir .. u, « 



Daily last night, but the general feel- 
ing was that It “couldn’t be helped”. 

In regards to a letter criticizing East African political scientist 
Panhellcnic scgregational practices, Ahmad Mohlddln returned to 

(.ifCTCO* Mohiddin called 

Ol'ft Wt CUÎN Ttlt for “real economic in- 

-A A R^5TR , '“ lC ... dependence.” He 

- ** ^ v\, ; showed how East Af- 

. 'A . ‘ y? rican countries do 

:0 . not have a domestic 

■- market and how their 

h°gWy-J c volopcd T ar- 

Council President Judy Klineberg eas produce cash crops and only for 
issued the following statement: “We export. 

started to write a letter (to the Daily Independent African states which 
in reply) but could get nowhere with have tried to chart a truly independ- 
it. There’s really nothing that can be cnt coursc have paid a price. The 

done about it (segregation in frater- mosl g' arin g casc European cco- 

nitics). It’s the same in other cam- nomic pressure was the French treat- 
pus organizations, for instance Hillel nlcn * of Guinea. When Culnea voted 
or the national dubs." for independence in 1958 rather than 

One women’s fraternity president i oin *h c French community all 
was asked to comment on the treat- French advisors and equipment were 
ment of the Negro girl by the Toronto 

chapter of their sorority. She said that 1 

her fraternity had voted unanimously „ « 

in favour of rushing a Negro girl this ^ ^ Unwritten MW 

r« b “' lh ;7 bl “ cli "”J n '. k ,r- that we do not rush Jew- 

stitution of the central ollicc ol her ’ 

fraternity prevented rushing non-whites. jgfo qT Negro girls. 

Another executive of a “Chris- 
tian" women’s fraternity involved in 

the Toronto dispute told the Daily withdrawn, ‘ down to the toilet pa- 
that although there was no bias per.” The departing colonizers de- 
clause for her fraternity “it is an un- ^oyed whatever they could not take 

written law that we do not rush |ew- with them and threw the Guinean 

ish or Negro girls." cconom y int0 a s,a,e of 1 chaos ' . . 

Commenting on the Toronto Mohiddin believes that an Afri- 
can socialism must retain basic Al- 



"Progress’ and East Africa’ 
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rlcan^^^^^^^^^^ val- ruary 11, the students were besieged 
ues, like the ideas of ob- by the Riot Squad,” and with the 

ligation to family and respect for communication cut off between the 

elders", and thus affirmed, “We can- two sides, further negotiation bc- 

not catch up with the developed came Impossible, 
countries and it is stupid to want to Ninety-six students were arrested, 



Kids growing up now are not an immigrant type 
group. They look at Canada as their home and 
unless Canada is prepared to accommodate them, 
there will be serious problems.” -Don Phillips, 
NDG Black Community Association 



...it is an unwritten law 



catch up. Our level of development 
may not be high, but it will be ours." 

Monday, February M, 1972 
“Black History Week opens" 

Michael Williams, Chairman of 
the Black Studenls Union at Sir 
George Williams University, [now 
known as Concordia University), 
opened National Black Week Friday 
night, with the discussion of events 
surrounding the February 11, 1969 
incident at Sir George. 

Reviewing the events which led 
up to the incident, Williams said that 
In April 1968, six students signed a 
complaint accusing Perry Anderson, 
a Biology professor at Sir George, 
of discriminating against black stu- 
dents. A hearing was held but it 
reached no verdict, and over the fol- 
lowing summer nothing was done 
about Anderson. In the fall, several 
students “took it upon themselves” 
to publicize the issue and ultimately 
force the University to take a stand. 
The University decided, however, 
that there was no cause for dismiss- 
ing Anderson on grounds of racism. 

The students forced the Univer- 
sity to form another committee 
agreeable to both students and fac- 
ulty and to hold another hearing. 
Three professors resigned from the 
Committee after deciding they were 
unable to be impartial in their deci- 
sions. The administration then, re- 
fused to negotiate any further 
changes to the Committee. 

In response, the students began 
a two-week long occupation of the 
Computer Centre, with their main 
demand being a change in the Com- 
mittee. After two weeks 
an agreement was 
reached between the two 
parties, but the adminis- 
tration went back on it. 
According to Williams, 
“on the morning of Feb- 



held In jail for two weeks without 
bail, and when bail was finally given, 
it was more exorbitant than for 
"hardened criminals." 

Williams explained that of the 
black students arrested, most were 
foreigners from the Caribbean, and 
all these had their passports seized. 

October 10, 1979 
’South African Investments ques- 
tioned" 

If the chairman of the Student’s 



with the repressive nature of the 
apartheid regime. It isn’t much if 
McGill divests itself of Its financial 
holdings In South Africa, but any 
chink in their armor helps.” 

Thursday, December 5, 1985 
’Racism in the MUC Police’ 

Relations between the police and 
ethnic communities, though not as 
bad as in the past remain less than 
ideal. 

Many police recruits for the 
Montreal force come from areas 
where the minority populations arc 
minuscule, and thus have little expe- 
rience in dealing with members of 
minority groups. As Don Phillips of 
the NDC Black Community Asso- 
ciation points out, the recruits often 
act in accordance to “stereotypes 
based on media rather than on their 
own understanding and experience." 

Phillips also blames many of the 
officers for a lack of sensitivity. 

“Police have been very arrogant 
towards Blacks, especially in in- 
stances where police have over- 
stepped their bounds and inflicted 
injuries on Black people". 

To ameliorate the difficulties 
many officers have had in dealing 




Council’s committee on McGill’s 
investment policies in South Africa 
has his way, the university will soon 
be getting out of South African 
stocks and bonds. 

“My goal would be to pull out 
all economic ties with South Africa," 
committee chairman Rick Boudreau 
said. 

"This would be a means for 
McGill to manifest its’ displeasure 



with ethnic groups the police depart- 
ment began an awareness campaign 
in the past year. By showing films, 
such as Are You a Racist?, the po- 
lice department is hoping to alert Its 
members to signs of racism. 

Police Chief Gourgct has warned, 
“the police department will take se- 
vere disciplinary action against any 
officer showing a lack of respect for 
visible minorities." 
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I n April 1968, six students signed a complaint accusing Perry Anderson, a Biology 
professor at Sir George Williams University (now Concordia University), of dis 
criminating against black students. A hearing was held but it reached no verdict, and 
over the following summer the issue stagnated. In the fall, several students "took it upon 
themselves" to publicize the issue. The University decided that there was no cause for 
dismissing Anderson. 

The students forced the University to form another committee agreeable to both 
students and faculty and to hold another hearing. Three professors resigned from the 
Committee after deciding they were unable to be impartial in their decisions. The ad- 
ministration then, refused to negotiate any further changes to the Committee. 

In response, the students began a two-week long occupation of the Computer Cen- 
tre, with their foremost demand being a change in the Committee. After two weeks an 
agreement was reached between the two parties, but the administration reneged. On the 
11th of February, a riot squad attacked the students, making further dialogue impossible. 
Ninety-six students were arrested, held in jail for two weeks without bail. 
photos reprinted courtesy o/The Computer Centre Party by Dorothy Eber 



Fire engines outside Sir George Williams University 



Students leave Computer Centre with hands on heads. 
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The barricade at the main entrance to the Computer Centre after the 
police are resisted in their attempt to enter. Sign in foreground was pre- 
viously over the door. Still glued to glass door is a sign listing the five 
demands. 



McGill Maoists come over to support Sir George Students protesting non-renew 
ciology lecturer David Orton on Anti-Repression Day, March 19. 



al of the contract of 



Arrested students up against the wall 





PAN-AFRICANISM 

Should African Diplomats Reflect a Na- 
tionalist or a Pan-Africanist Agenda? 



BY HIR.UT EYOB 

W hat is the mission of Af 
rlcan embassies and high 
commissions In 
Canada? More specifically, should 
these offices reflect a Pan-African 
perspective as opposed to simply that 
of nationalist? Pan-Africanist issues 
such as environmentalism, family 
planning, debt accumulation, and 
negative portrayal of Africa by West- 
ern media directly concern all the 
countries in Africa and are not spe- 
cific to one nation as the term na- 
tionalistic’ illustrates. 

Individuals perception of the re- 
sponsibilities of African diplomats in 
Canada vary cross-culturally. When 
one lives In near isolation and away 
from the masses of Black people the 
notion of blackness and that of Pan- 
Africanism are paramount. Selom 
Chapman-Nyaho, a Ghanaian-Cana- 
dlan, grew up in rural Manitoba and 
his take of this debate reflects the 
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1999 marks one hundred years since the begin- 
ning of The Philippine-American War [1899-1916]. 
Many black volunteers and soldiers were against 
the war, a dozen of them actually defected to the 
Filipino insurgents. These soldiers who were part 
of the all black "buffalo soldiers" had radical and 
ideological sympathy for people of colour. The war 
in the Philippines u’ds an unholy war of conquest. 
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multifaceted aspect of black identity can Unity but not at the local level 
“when I identify with Canadian and here." 

American blacks [I] reflect Pan- Yet diplomacy, under Pan- 
Africanism . However, had he lived Africanism, can contribute to rein- 
in metropolitan Toronto 

he laments that he would “TV/L l.j „./■ . i i 

have had a stronger Cha- When 1 lde ntlfy With Canadian 

naian affiliation in which and American blacks [I] reflect 

case African diplomats 

“should reflect a nation- Pan-Africanism.” 
alist perspective.” 

One can argue that it is nearly forcing or changing views, ideas, 

impossible for a diplomatic office perceptions and Images that Cana- 

to reflect a Pan-African perspective dlans have about Africa and Africans, 
because Africa is a diverse continent Eli Bitzer, South Africa’s counsel in 
and each state is sovereign. The nature Montreal, believes that his office not 

of the diplomat is to promote bilateral only should reflect a Pan-Africanist 

trade and cultural exchanges. Accord- position but that It does, “when the 

ing to Paul Robert, a Québécois law- political changes occurred In South 

yer, there are specific arenas to voice Africa we were in a sense readmitted 

continental concerns Africans to our continent. When that hap- 

should go through International or- pened we immediately indicated that 

ganizations such as the United Na- our very first priority is towards Af- 

tions or the Organization of Afri- rica. After that to South-South coop- 

eration... We want to assist our conti- 
nent in the way we can and we want to 
rely on our continent. So, we are very 
much underlying our Africanism." 

It Is difficult to have a Pan- 
Africanist agenda because the mandate 
of the offices here arc to represent that 
of their government’s foreign policy 
back in Africa. Indeed, not every 
country has President Nelson 
Mandela’s vision to do away with the 
geographical and other divides, nor 
the financial resources to transform 
that into reality. 



Monday-WaJnesday 10 am-7 pm • Thursday-Friday 10 am-9 pm • Saturday 10 am-6 pm 

Sylvie • Doreen • Danny • Winchel • Helena • Ivan 
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Graduate Studies and Research 

CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 

Carrie M. Derick Award For 
Graduate Teaching And 
Supervision 

Nominations are invited for the first annual Award 
for Excellence in Graduate Teaching and 
Supervision, to be conferred to a professor who 
has taught at McGill at the graduate level for at 
least three years, is currently involved in graduate 
student training, and who is within the first 
twelve years of his/her career as a university 
academic. 

Nomination forms and terms can be obtained 
from the Office of the Dean of Graduate Studies, 
Room 308, Dawson Hall (phone: 3991, fax: 
8257). 

Deadline for nominations: 

Wednesday, March 31,1 999. ! 
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| fMcGill 

Graduate Studies and Research 

CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 

David Thomson Award For 
Excellence In Graduate 
Supervision And Teaching 

Nominations are invited for the sixth annual 
David Thomson Award for Excellence in Graduate 
Supervision and Teaching. To be eligible, a 
professor must have taught at the graduate level 
at McGill for a minimum of three years and must 
be currently involved in graduate student training. 
Professors should be nominated for their 
excellence in supervision and teaching of 
graduate students. Coordination of graduate 
programs will also be taken into account. 

Nomination forms and terms can be obtained 
from the Office of the Dean of Graduate Studies, 
Room 308, Dawson Hall (phone: 3991, fax: 
8257). 



Deadline for nominations: 

Wednesday, March 31,1 999. 



February 18. 1999 








How Far Have We Come 

How far have we come as a people 
Since the days of Gravey and King. 

When our vision was blurred like in the Color Purple 
And we could freely dance and sing 
Against the wicked ones who used power wrongly. 
Remember how the panther struck back the weak pig? 
In the day and night when danger roamed silently. 

Cats like Newton, Cleaver and Seale removed the wig 
Of politics in the land of the free and the brave. 

Why must my brothers still suffer in pain and in death? 
N.D.C eases left unsolved as mothers cry, “Save 
our sons and daughters” who have fallen and lost faith 
In the Protector of this home, our place. 

Who am I ? Just one Black man with one face. 



Thursday, February 18, 1999 
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Witchcraft Confessions 



A soiled people. Bound. 

I saw you in a crushed form of a father 






. 



. 

Masked men move in silent flight 
Fiercer still in chalky face. 

Owls “who” to the dense bush. 
Moons know what fills the mad. 
Might 



mm 

. 






À time to rearrange tine mirage 
‘3 parrots eggs 
À calabash 

and a male fowl’s beak!’ 
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Night recipes 
for animystic spells 
at the Crossroads 

to flash electric bursts on the Invisible 
or quick cracks in the Wall, 
or brief splits from the whitewash 
For it is Night 
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Fop if is Night 

, , • • • .. • 

And Her restless children roam Earth. 

• • Akinwunmi. 
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Cedric Gordon 



Weaned off milky fantasies 
Aborted from the park 
I be riding tricycles 
in circles, after dark. 

I am playing kiss and tell 
in a deadly way 
waiting for my test results 
on bright sunny days 

I'm dressed up in mama's clothes 
to have tea with my dolls 
fabric stretched on adult hips 
this costume now too small 



For Young Afro-Canadian Poets who contemplate suicides 

Goddanse 

Heads clutched in spasms of piercing truths, 

Agony bleeding psyches, 

Ghosts of barbed insights.... 

To rouse 

is tormentingly painful, yes, and sad 

Yet not so sad that 

men should bend to beasts, 

or trace the eye back to the Sun’s source, 

or fly from the cliff... 



/ 



Time is chasing visions 

years go by in days 

these little games of make belief 

now impossible to play 



Try, try, try 
to remember. 



Akinwunmi 



I be riding tricycles 
in circles, after dark. 



I was playing hide and seek 
and no one sought me out. 
anonymous 
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Revolution 



Bwoy mi friend 

revolution come to end 

di left is di rights right hand man 

an tonight 1 will curl up in front of my tube 

and watch Jerry Springer, Ally Mcbeal. & Friends 

So 1 could feel a part of society 

my priority • to sport my new Nike 

cause mi friend, revolution come to an end 

But wait 

what kinda helpless hopeless state 
dem have we di people ina 
saying we have no power to affect change 
But that we do have di dollar 
to buy coca-cola, mcdonaldôs, leviOs, pepsi, tommy hilfiger, 
nautica. nike, ralph lauren, and d.k.n. 

why do they try so hard to distract we 
from di harsh reality of livin in a Ôbleep upÔ society 
we both know whoOs truly financially backing capitalism 
brothers and sisters feeling naked without tables of lables 

But mi frien 

revolution come to an end 
di left is di rights right han man 
an tonight l will lie down in front the tube 
and watch geraldo, ricki lake, and jerry springer 
so I could feel a part of society... 

But how revolution fi dun 

when you walk around down town 

yuh nuh si di urban slum 

beside di soho a slo mo begs some change 

Ôspare some change pleaseÔ 

passers by pass him by 

keep your eye, straight ahead 

B?. • 

f»:* • 

how revolution fi dun 

when beside di Disney store, a so-called whore 

• *** ’ . 

is a sex trade worker, woman of colour, single mother, 

* ■ 

trying to make a dollar, standing on the corner 



how revolution fi dun 
when ina dis ya state 
fi wi drop out rate 
way too high fi mention 
an unda di tension 

we bob our heads to commercial gansta 

rap 



by debbie young 



kill each other off 
laawd 

mi friend 

revolution come to an en 
di left is di rightOs right han man 
and tonight 

I will curl up and lie down in front di tube 
an watch 

all my children, the bold and di beautiful 
an di young an di restless 
but I am young an restless 
yes 

so revolution cyaan dun 
no not yet 

our foremothers & fathers comitted to a struggle, they never lie 
down, curl up, or get too comfortable anywhere 

Asata Shakur, Amilcar Cabral, Franz Fanon, Che Guevera, Steve Biko, 
Fidel, Castro, Stokely Carmical, Bobby Hill, Angela Davis 
and di list, di list goes on 

l want to watch them, breath them, feel them 
my revolution friends 

Revolution cyaan dun, you, me you, you, you 

feel it beating, bleeding, boiling, blood pumping ina wi veins 

revolution cyaan dun because we are di revolution 
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Black History Month on thf;FM wavelength 



BYAMALGODATALLA 

I n their efforts to raise conscious 
ness about Black issues, the 
Black Students Network (BSN) 
of McGill University decided to 
look for a new avenue of communi- 
cation and Information. They found 
in McGill’s Radio Station CKUT 
90.3 a medium through which to 
share thoughts, feelings and concerns 
more directly with a wide variety of 
interested listeners. This began a tra- 
dition known as Black Talk that, 
since 1991, occurs on one day dur- 
ing Black History Month. Black 
Talk is dedicated not just to history 
but current social and cultural issues, 
stories and music. 

Adrian Harewood, Station Man- 
ager of CKUT who has been in- 
volved with Black Talk ever since his 
days at McGill’s BSN, says that 
Black Talk was initially a Student 
Activity. “The aim was to focus on 
issues in the Montreal Black Com- 
munity and more generally, on 
Blacks in the world, while present- 
ing it in a way that allows others to 
participate as well." 

Gradually. Black Talk extended 
into a Community event, where peo- 
ple of all different cultural back- 
grounds (African, West Indian etc.), 
regions of the city, and even age 
groups arc involved. It Is especially 
enriching for youth, providing a 
media for learning and exploration. 
By attending meetings, suggesting 
ideas, sources and topics they would 
like to discuss and plan for the ac- 
tual event while contributing to their 
own personal growth. 



The event itself is a different ex-_ exclusive day for Black topjeyand /|//’4 ; -Trlbute to Duke Ellington. A 
pcricnce depending on the partici- to have members of the communitv^documentary on his life, in memory 

pants. )oan Mazlmhaka, who first and university cooperating-togcthc^ of his 100th anniversary this year, 

joined to help a friend during her For many it is a day to look fonraro 

program by managing the phone to. Also, most ofJJte regular/pro- Black Domestic Workers show, 

lines, says that what appealed to her grams have been^wflling,iç^/ttrlb- This show will discuss the Immigra- 

was that the event was “very intcrac- utc their spot£for a causé 'that will tion policies concerning workers, the 

tive.” Ayesha Wharton, who is from benefit ot£«s- the same^i'y I would working conditions in the past and 

Trinidad says, "1 met a lot of people give upmjy show for (Women’s Day the current times, 

actually from Montreal and that gave or AIDS Awareness.Pzy." 

me a sense of community. What I ffll Iff//- History of Jazz In Montreal. An 
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\ History of Jazz In Montreal. An 
^interview with Charles Biddles and 
somç of the prominent jazz musi- 
cianfjfrom the Montreal scene. Fca- 
local Montreal jazz music. 

, lift discussion on the book "The 



actually from Montreal and that gave or AIDS Awarencss.Day.’’ 

me a sense of community. What I {// /W ' s***^^?^ History of Jazz In Montreal. An 

enjoyed most was the preparation /Mcordlng t^dnan^Harpwodf^ interview with Charles Biddles and 
and the brain storming for interest- “tHyradio provfd^.a^ôùju^and flex- some of the prominent jazz musl- 

ing topics, the questioning and sur- lble medium ^f.endlew possibÜj|tie|, ACianî^rom the Montreal scene. Fca- 

fadng of new Issues to be discussed Iwhcre you cao^Æ'Mtti^'ji«r^|5ui^ local Montreal jazz music. 

- especially ones not normally dis- ^Voices and nmsi.é/^^sc it t<^pm- \r 

cussed, such as homophobia or even Jj rnunicate a^d educate others,- lÜsA. |A discussion on the book "The 
hair politics. The discussions during fr/also a crossroads of dif crent.wodds;., ^Racial Contract." 
the day were thought provoking and.-// The statiOi/.^a|c^a windoqFto theV.;’|/'.' 

intriguing, still I thought there could Student life ,wli jc^ s (^^‘com£«UK(>i '/ A Profile on the musician Billy 
be more participation from the pub- ily limited, to t^t^pus^idjouuïiey^ StrayHorn. 
lie. In the end I found the actual day ; chanc^/to j apprcciatpythe ci^y.Çof 

not long enough." • i lljjk MqntféaLkmf the local Klontnfaltr Report on the Sir George 

;'// '^\Ywhojloes|npt getja feel of'thcytJni- William Affair that .occurred in 
I spoke with Anne Har<^bd|a^^ci^1^/iuei| mi iiai Concordia in memory of its 30th 

coordinator on the Black, Talk, com- j uPm I Jjyl anniversary. It was an event that had 



not long i 



I spoke with Anne Harewood, -a ; 
coordinator on the Black, Talk 1 , com- 
mittee since 1995 and oLtltVshow 
Soul Perspective, about the .signifi- 
cance of having Black'fTalk' as a, fully 
day radio show versus having a se- 
ries of shorter programs during 
Black History Month. She states 
that “While present Black History 
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Report on the Sir George 
William Affair that occurred in 
Concordia in memory of its 30th 
anniversary. It was an event that had 



/; In tfiç end'.the.goal of CKu/P,li international coverage, when students 

CSS; protested racial injustice towards 
tt the! case. oCBlack/Tàlk.' mak’inn blacks in the universitv. Featuring an 



In ïhcS cisz jàv BlackiTilk,' making blacks in the university. Featuring an 

that voice clear and accessible to interview with Professor Robert Hill 



everyone. 



For those interested in getting 



from UCLA, who was In Montreal 
at the time. 



Month programming at CKUT Involved or tuning in, Black Talk will History of Sample based Music, 

gives the opportunity for the regular be held this year on the 28th of Feb- Its origins and predecessors from 



and non-regular listeners to enjoy the 
Incorporated information Into the 
everyday shows, the programmers for 
Black Talk agree that a single day 
for focus on black issues collectively 
is essential. It is rare to have such an 



Topics for this year’s Black Talk 
include; 



Funk, Soul etc. 

Blacks in the Criminal Justice 
system. Discussions with inmates 
about conditions, their experiences, 
and a session with their spiritual ad- 



A tribute to Thomas Sankara. 
The revolutionary leader of Burkina 
Faso who was assassinated in 1983. 

Discussion on the topic: “What 
docs it mean to be Black and Cana- 
dian in the new millennium?". This 
issue, not often discussed, will fo- 
cus on the Influences of the African- 
American culture on the Black Ca- 
nadian youth. This Includes fashion, 
television, music, historical figures 
and how familiar they are with the 
African-American culture. 

A discussion on the book Capi- 
talism and Slavery by Dr. Eric 
Williams, one of the Prime Minis- 
ters of Trinidad and Tobago. The 
book was first published in 1976 and 
republished in 1998. 

Feature on the History of Soca 
and Calypso Music. 

CKUT RADIO MCGILL 
90.3 FM 

36V UNIVERSITY ST. 

MONTREAL, QUE.H3A- 
2B3 

5H. 398.6787 
FAX 398.8261 



00.3 FM 



UT 



Black History Month 






Thursday 18 

Racial Minorities and Systematic 
Racism In the Public Service 1:30 
pm 

This information session explains 
the state of systematic racism in the 
Federal Department of Health in 
Ottawa 

CRARR 

info: 939-3312 $25 ($10) 

Show Girls 7 pm 

A movie celebrating Montreal’s 
Iceendary black jazz scene from 1920 
to I960. 

Union United Church 3007 
Delislc 

info: 932-8731 Free 

Artistes afro-americans 7:30 



p m Maison dc la Culture Cote-des- 
Nciges 5290, Chemin de la Cote 
des Neiges 

info: 872-6889 Free with 
pass 

Friday 19 

Le rôle des femmes dans la lutte 
contre l'esclavage 6:30 pnt 
A debate on the contribution of 
women In the fight against slavery. 

Regroupement General des 
Sénégalais 1200, rue Blcury 
info: 281-6765 Voluntary 

donation 

Saturday 20 

Haltl/Oumar 2 pm 



Haiti: a documentary on the 
Haitian community in Quebec. Dis- 
cussion will follow. 

Centre Communitalre St-Nocl 
Chabanel 8555, boul. Levesque. St- 
Francois, Laval 
info: (150) 665-71H 
New Canadian Kid 1 pm 
(Theatre) The thoughts and fears 
of a child while he goes through his 
adaptation process. 

3007 Delislc 
Info: 186-1123 

$2 

Mayl moulen et 
Poutine 6 pm 

Brainstorm, cat, and “‘ aS QQ| 
listen to some live Hal- 
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tian music. Cultural identity and a 
historical overlook of the black com- 
munity. 

7355, Christophe Colomb 
info: 723-2723 $12 general/ 

$9 students 

Celebration of a Nation 6:30 
pm 

Youth variety show. 

1065 Jean Talon W. 
info: 737-8229 Free 
Kanda Bongo Man 8 pm 



Soukous musician and dancer. 
316, Ste-Cathcrine ouest 
Info: 866-1121 $15 
Sounds of Blackness 8 pm 
An award show for artistic accom- 
plishment in Montreal. Live per- 
formances. 

159-1 rue St-Dcnis 
info: 813-7936 $30 
Music Festival 8 pm 
, 5851 Somcrland 
info: 735-2232 $12 ($8) 
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Iclassifieds 

■Ads may be placed through the Daily Business 
loffice. Room B 07. University Centre, 9h00- 
114h00. Deadline is 14h00. two working days 
■prior to publication. McGill Students & Stall 
■(with valid ID): S4.75 per day. 3 or more consec- 
lutive days. S4.25 per day. General Public: 
|S6.00 per day. or $5.00 per day for 3 or more 
(consecutive days. Extra charges may apply, 
■prices include applicable GST or PST. Pull pay- 
[ment should accompany your advertising order 
land may be made in cash or by personal cheque 
■(for amounts over $20 only). For more informa- 
Ition. please visit our office or call 398-6790. WE 
ICANNOT TAKE CLASSIFIED ADS OVER THE 
Iphone please check your ad carefully 

IWHEN IT APPEARS IN THE PAPER. The Daily 
(assumes no financial responsibility for errors, or 
■ damages due to errors. Ad will re-appear free of 
Icharge upon request if information is incorrect 
■due to our error. The Daily reserves the right not 
■to print any classified ad. 



Don’t let legal problems ruin your 
semester 

McGill Legal Information 
Clinic 
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Looking for a better place to live? Sunny 
fully furnished room available in a large 8 Vi 
in Outremont. Close to transportation. 20 
min. toMcGill. I'm interested in an English 
or French/ Japanese or Portugese language 
exchange. Tel: 271-2080. 





II 



Earn $100-$200/day 

Master School of Bartending - bartend- 
ing & table service. Complete placement 
agency. Leaders in the hospitality industry 
for 18 yrs. McGill rate 849-2828. 
bartending.com 



Travel-Teach English. 

5 day/40 hr Feb. 24-28. TtsOL teacher 
cert, course (or by corresp.) 1000's of jobs 
available. NOW, Free Info pack, toll free 1- 
888-270-2941. 



College Pro Painters 

Wanted: Full time painters for this sum- 
mer in Montreal West With or without expe- 
rience. Dynamic team. Call now!!! 514-342- 
0220 



Night Shift Work 

If you're a student & a team player, we're 
looking for you! Tele/rep positions available 
for enthusiastic students who are willing to 
succeed! Hrs. 3:30/7:30. Call 284-2996. 
Ltd Pos. 



Can You Talk? 

Dynamic state of the art telemarketing 
call centre located at McGill Metro. Has 
immediate openings for enthusiastic and 
motivated sales people. Guaranteed hourly ■ 
wage/paid trainlng/commission/cash 
bonuses/flexible work schedule. "A work 
environment like no other!” Don’t delay • 
Call Today. 281-1998 ext. 26 



Drum & piano teacher required. Must be 
bilingual. Dp. not necessary. Part-time. 363- 
6771/626-8194. Ask for Louie. 



Waitress/Barmaid 

flo experience necessary lor Karaoke Bar 
Tycoon. Part time weekends only. 849-8094. 



Make Full-time Income 

Working Part-time for Dcelcommumcations 
Perfect for students. For more information call 
867-7561 or 344-1008 ask for Stéphane or 

Kern. 



Summer Camp Jobs, Laurentians: Swim, 
Sail, Windsurf, Waterskl, Canoe, 
Gymnastics, Tennis, Basketball, Football, 
Wall Climbing, Archery, Hockey, Baseball, 
Arts & Crafts, Pottery, Beadmaking, 
Photography, Drama Director, Jazz 
Instructors. E-mail resume ronnieb@gener3- 
tion.net or fax (514) 481-7863 



MASTER SCHOOL OF BARTENDING 



Special Spring Break Session 
(Feb 22-26) 

Save $20 and be prepared for an 
exciting and rewarding summer job. 



, 849-2828 

• • • 

iv »viv. bartending, coin 



Call or visit for free information concerning 
all your legal problems 
Basement - Shatner Building 

398-6792 



HOTEL CENTRE-VILLE 

large rooms 
entirely equipped 
fridge provided 
from$450/month 



WORDPROCESSING/TYPING LESSONS/COURSES 



Success To All Students 

WordPerfect 5.1 Term papers, resumes, 

applications, transenption of tapes. Editing of 
grammar. 30 years experience. 
S1.25/D.S.P.(same day $1.50) 7 Days/ 
week. On Campus/Peel/ Sherbrooke. 
Paulette 288-9638 



Word processing term-papers, reports, 
theses, etc. Editing. Word-perfect 5.1 Laser 
printer. Fast accurate, reliable, good rates. 
McGill ghetto. Call Brigitte 282-0301. 



LSAT-MCAT-GMAT-GRE 

www.prep.com Toronto live spring/sum- 
mer classes forming now. Request our 
FREE LAW School Bound or Pre-Med 
Bulletin email newsletters at: 
learn@prep.com. Richardson 1877 PREP- 
COM 



WordPerfect 6.0 Windows. Theses 
Î1.50/D.S.P., applications, term-papers, 
graphics, table structures, SA's, CV's. 
Specialized In Medical Terminology. 
Professional, reliable. Close to McGill. Vicky 
843-3572. 



ADY Wordprocessing Services. 

Professionally typed term papers, resumes, 
theses and reports. Word 97 or Wordperfect 
8. High quality laser printouts. Call 
Adrianne: (450) 682-2431. 



Dental aptitude test. Private tutoring In a 
professional setting carving perceptual abili- 
ty test evening and weekend lessons avail- 
able 450-923-0558. 



Music Academy offering courses in guitar, 
bass, piano, drums, flute, veals, sax, compos- 
tion, writing etc. Tel. 363-6771, 626-8194 
McGill students receive 10% discount. 






SERVICES 



English Angst? Writing assistance / cor- 
rections for university papers essays, 
resumes, etc Also typing services. 
Call Lawrence 279-4710 
Email articulationslh ô hotmail.com. 



Psychics 

Tell your future. Gall 1-900-830-8100 ext. 
6485. $3.99 per min. Must be 18 yrs. Serv- 
U (619) 645-8434 



Relaxing Massage 

Complete, special price, time (1 nour 30) 
for woman only. Available all the time 7 
days. Please call. Serious only. 272-3513 - 
Bilingual message. 




Montreal, Canada 

Why Not! 

We welcome 
visiting students 

Increase your options 
lighten your course load 
Enrich your program 
Experience Montreal 

It's all here for you! 

McGill Summer Studies 
offers a full range of 
university-level courses. 

Registration opens: 
February 26, 1999 



McGill Summer Studies 

680 Sherbrooke SlreelWesI 
Suile tOZS 

Montreal. Quebec H3A 2M7 
Phone (514) 398-5212 
fix (514) 398-5224 
E-mail: 

Summerô550Sherb Lan McGill Ca 
Web: www McGill Ci-Summer 



Please send me 

1999 Summer Slutiles uui 
•and information on 
summer accommodation >0l)l) tss 
in McGill University 
Residences. 
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McGill ; 



POSTAL /ZIP COOt 



UNIVERSlIV/COUfGt 



CAREER OPPORTUNITY 



We are a small company located just off 
Place Victoria in downtown Montreal, supplying 
geographic and meteorological services to the 
marine transportation industry worldwide. 

Vacancies will exist in our operations 
department for people expecting to graduate 
in Summer 1999. Suitable applicants will be 
comfortable working with numbers. Full training 
will be given along organized lines and 
bilingualism is not essential. 

There will be opportunities for career 
advancement, overseas travel and profit 
participation for the right candidate. 

Those interested should forward their resumes 
together with a letter of application to the 
address below ASAP. 



SEALANE SYSTEMS INC. 

C.P. 63102 NUNS ISLAND, QUEBEC H3E 1V6 



Grano's having its 
annual liquidation sale. 

Sieeman’s: 2for1 all the time 
Molson Dry: $7.95 pitchers all the time 
Ricker's Red: $7.95 pitchers all the time 
Fresh Fruit Juices: from as low as $3.75 
coffeee, capuccino, espresso, latte etc. 







winner 

'best sandwiches in 
Montreal" (Montreal Mirror) 



cafe • bistro • sandwich emporium 

840-9000 • 3647 St.-Laurent 



Daily Publications Society 




Ad Designer/Typesetter 

- immediate opening to mid April 

- 30 hours per week 

- experience essential 

- mac user 

- knowledge of FreeHand, Photoshop, QuarkXpress, Pagemaker 

- for interview call 398- 6790 ask for business manager 

- please bring resume and references 

- normal job run mid August to mid April 

- salary and benefits 

- layoff period each sumnrierwith determined recall 

- experience essential 

- must be able to work unsupervised and in unstructured 
setting 

- must work closely with ad reps 




February 18. 1999 
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Excellent. 

‘THE CELEBRATION’ WILL DESERVEDLY FIGURE 
ON MANY YEAR’S BEST LISTS.” 



•KENNETH TURAN. IDS ANGUliS TIMES- 



A Virtuoso Feat. 

EXCITINGLY INVENTIVE AND PURE. 

A PARTY TO REMEMBER:’ 



•JANET SfASUN, THE NEW YORK TIMES • 



A T RIUMPH. 

ONE OF THE MOST DAZZLING AND FORCEFULLY 
ORIGINAL FILMS IN RECENT MEMORY.” 



WINNER 

SPECIAL JURY PRIZE 
CANNES 1998 

BEST FOREIGN LANGUAGE FILM 
NEW YORK FILM CRITICS CIRCLE • 

LOS ANGELES FILM CRITICS ASSOCIATION 



■MANOIILA DARCI5, 1A WEEKLY- 



“Savagely Funny. 

EXPLOSIVE AND GRIPPING.” 



IMV1IMNSEN, NEWSWEEK- 
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ORIGINAL VERSION WITH ENGLISH SUBTITLES 
A film by Thomas Vinterberg 



OCTOBER FILMS presents a NIMBUS FILM production "THE CELEBRATION" starring ULRICH THOMSEN 
HENNING MORITZEN THOMAS BO LARSEN. BIRTHE NEUMANN PAPRIKA STEEN TRINE DYRHOLM HELLE DOLLERIS 
sound designer MORTEN HOLM editor VALOIS OSKARSDÔTTIR cinematographer ANTHONY DOD MANTLE off line producer MORTEN KAUFMANN 
co-writer MOGENS RUKOV producer BIRGITTE HALO written and directed by THOMAS VINTERBERG 

The McGill Daily 8383 # ÇMD 
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